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TWO BRONZES BY JACOPO SANSOVINO 


By E. P. RICHARDSON 


BOUT three-quarters of a century ago a German collector, Count 
William von Pourtalés, living in Venice, bought from the Palazzo 
Rezzonico two half life-size bronze statues which have become 

famous as outstanding pieces of Italian Renaissance bronze sculpture outside 
Italy (Figs. 1 and 2; 3 and 5). They came, it is said, from the great staircase 
of the Palazzo Rezzonico, where there are now two empty niches; but they 
cannot have been made for this position; for they are at least one hundred 
and fifty years older than the palace. The grandiose Palazzo Rezzonico was 
begun about 1697 by the great baroque architect Longhena for the Venetian 
patrician Filippo Bon, partly on the site of the old house of the Bon family 
on the Grand Canal. It proved too great an undertaking for the Bon family 
and was still unfinished in 1748, when a third generation began negotiations 
to sell it. The staircase of the palace is a noble invention of the architect 
Giorgio Massari, to whom the Rezzonico family entrusted the completion of 
the palace after they took possession in 1750. The placing of the two bronze 
statues in this staircase was only an episode in their history. 

Count William von Pourtalés, who bought the two bronze statues, was a 
member of a great family of merchant bankers. French Huguenot in origin, 
the Pourtalés in the nineteenth century were established in both France and 
Germany. Both branches included great collectors among their members. 
Count William von Pourtalés lived in Venice for many years. We may assume 
that he acquired the statues from the palace about the time of a change of 
ownership, presumably at the time the poet Robert Browning purchased it. 
But this is only conjecture. Count William took them eventually to Berlin, 
where Dr. Bode borrowed them for an exhibition of Renaissance art in 1898 
and again in 1906—the first and last times, apparently, that they have been 
publicly exhibited. His son, Count Friedrich von Pourtalés, was Ambassador 
to Russia (1907-1914) before the firss World War, and took them to St 
Petersburg to decorate the German embassy. They were brought back from 
Russia to the Pourtalés castle in Silesia, where they were when, in 1927, the 
German republic placed them upon the Verzezc Anis der national wertvollen 
Kunstwerke, the list of works of art considered of national cultural importance 
not to be sold out of the country; and there they have remained since. Thus, 
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although they have been many times published or discussed, they have been 
seen chiefly in photographs, and may be said to have been celebrated, but 
little known. 

Now that they have passed into a public collection, the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, they will no doubt be more fully studied and discussed, not only in their 
lofty artistic character but in the enigmatic phases of their subject matter, 
attribution and original purpose. 

If I may venture an opinion on the second point, it is that when these two 
bronzes are studied in the original, instead of in the dry and misleading 
photographs in Bode’s book on bronzes,’ Bode’s original attribution of them 
to Sansovino, the greatest sculptor of the Venetian High Renaissance, will be 
found to be correct. 

The two figures have the magnificent, soft, rich black patina of Venetian 
bronzes. Except for the material, the closest stylistic connection of the younger 
figure (usually called Me/eager, but which I believe to represent Mars) is 
with Sansovino’s most famous work, the marble St. John Baptist in the Frari, 
Venice (Figs. 3 and 4). A comparison of the detail photographs of the heads 
makes discussion unnecessary. Other details, such as the treatment of hands, 
knees and feet, are equally similar. 

Planiscig who once did not accept the attribution to Sansovino* but who has 
more recently accepted it “after many tentative attributions which, however, 
never completely satisfied my mind,'’* has called attention to the relation of 
these bronzes also to the Jupiter in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 
(no. 152 in Planiscig’s catalogue) and to the Neptune in the Kaufmann sale 
(Berlin, 1917, no. 228).* 

Certain plastic motives which run throughout Sansovino’s art are so marked 
as to constitute distinctive characteristics. (1) One is the motive of the strongly 
tensed forearm and turned wrist.° The turn of strongly tensed arm and wrist 
was so frequently used to give dramatic emphasis to the movement of his single 
figures, from his early St, James (1511-18) in the Duomo, Florence, to the 
late Mars and Neptune (1554-67) on the Scala dei Giganti, Venice, that it 
becomes almost a hallmark of Sansovino. (2) A second motive is the type of 
bearded age, venerable but still full of power, to which his Neptune belongs 
(Figs. 5 and 6). (3) The masculine and objective vigor of Sansovino’s Flor- 
entine and Roman figures becomes more relaxed in his Venetian work, assumes 
a softened, almost languid rhythm. Yet although he shows in this period some 
of the affectation of Mannerism, the grandeur of his art remains. The result 
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is a peculiarity of flavor, well known from his most famous works of the 
1540's, the St. John Baptist in the Frari (certainly done before 1550), the 
bronze figures of the Loggetta (1540-45) and the bronze sacristy door of 
San Marco (the wax model of which was completed in 1545). These bronzes 
are full of analogies with the two figures we are discussing. (4) Sansovino 
developed in Venice a pictorial language of sculpture. Especially in his 
bronzes, the rhythmic movement, the dramatic sentiment of his figures, was 
more and more achieved within rich pictorial effects of light and shadow, 
undex the suggestion perhaps of his friend Titian’s art; but in a personal style 
which more and more dissolves outlines and details into a rich, warm vibration 
of light. This head of Neptune is an example of the dramatic impressionism 
characteristic of Sansovino. 

On the other hand, there is a vigorous naturalism in these figures that seems 
to link them with Florentine sculpture and has led to a tentative attribution 
of them by some scholars to the Florentine naturalist, Francesco da San Gallo. 
But Sansovino’s art was built upon four great experiences, or influences: 
Florentine naturalism; Roman classicism; the grandiose contrapposto move- 
ment of Michelangelo; and the influence of Mannerism; the four ever- 
recurring inspirations of his art, themes to which he returned in developing 
his own style and ideas. It is not surprising to find naturalism in his work. 
In my opinion the St. John Baptist of the Frari and the two Pourtalés bronzes 


represent the outcropping of this Florentine, and almost Quattrocento realism, 


in his work of the 1540's. 

The subject of these bronzes is somewhat puzzling. They represent two types 
of masculine strength—one mature, elastic, powerful, the other older and more 
relaxed but still strong and vigorous. But are they gods, or heroes? Neptune, 
the older figure, holds an iron trident, which is probably not of the period of 
the statue but may well reproduce the original attribute. He wears a mantle 
made of two animal skins around his shoulders and a medal with a Medusa 
head at his throat; his right foot rests upon a turtle. If we accept the trident as 
at least representing the original attribute, he must represent Neptune. The 
younger figure has usually been called Meleager. But Meleager in sixteenth 
century sculpture followed the prototype furnished by the classical marble in 
the Vatican, of a young and beardless youth, accompanied by a hunting dog. 
This figure is bearded, has a fillet and flowers in his hair, a massive spear® 
held by the butt in his left hand, and in his right hand a curved fragment of 
some unidentifiable object (a shield? or bow?) upon which he rests part of 











his weight. Without a definite prototype, it is difficult to make a sure identi- 
fication, but I suggest that it may be Mars. This seems probable because there 
are three other instances of a monumental paired group of Mars and Neptune 
erected in Venice in Sansovino’s lifetime, when the pair were used as a stand- 
ard imagery of the power of the Republic on land and sea: (1) on the monu- 
ment of the Captain General Benedetto Pesaro (d. 1503) by Lorenzo Bregno 
in the Frari; (2) in the two marble figures by Sansovino himself, on the Scala 
dei Giganti in the Doge’s Palace; (3) on the enframement of the balcony 
window of the Doge's palace looking upon the Mole, where flanking the 
window are a marble Mars and Ne ptune by Pietro da Salo, executed probably 
under the supervision of Sansovino.’ A fourth set, in baroque style, stands in 
front of the gate of the Arsenal. On the other hand, there is no reason for the 
association of Neptune, one of the great gods, with Meleager, a minor figure 
among the human heroes of Greece. 

Another possibility is that they might represent Theseus and Hippolytus. 
The older figure might be called Theseus, with his animal skin cloak (the skin 
of the wild sow of Krommyon?) and the tortoise of Skiron underfoot, sending 
Hippolytus into banishment. Hippolytus, with the flowers of Artemis in his 
hair, holding his hunting spear, receives the unjust command with sorrow. 
The suggestion has its attractions and is not impossible. The theme is, how- 
ever, so rare as to be almost unique in sixteenth century sculpture. And it must 
be admitted that one need not search for a tragic story to explain the sadness 
of our two actors; for a mood of dramatic pathos characterizes all Sansovino’s 
sculpture in the 1540's. It illustrates, however, how difficult an exact identifi- 
cation of subject may be in the absence of a prototype. 

Another question, to which there is no answer, is, For what monumental 
position were these figures made? Mars is 43 inches high to the tip of his 
upraised hand, Neptune 37 inches. Bronzes of this size were not objets d'art. 
They are nearly as large as Sansovino’s bronze statues on the Loggetta, and 
represent therefore the highest capacity of monumental bronze casting in 
sixteenth century craftsmanship. They must have been created for some impor- 
tant architectural position. Dr. Ulrich Middeldorf suggests that they may 
have stood at two sides of a coat-of-arms, perhaps as part of a large mantel- 
piece. But there is at present no clue to their original purpose and location. 

They remain, however, major expressions of Venetian Renaissance sculp- 
ture. Sansovino was an artist in whom the classical ideal of sculpture found 


again a great creative expression. If, in fact, one compares these statues with 
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the classical marbles which Cardinal Domenico Grimani had brought together 
in Venice—in the famous collection bequeathed to the Republic in 1523, still 
preserved in the Museo Archeologico, and which Sansovino must have known 
well—it is evident that the classical ideal of plastic form and rhythmic move- 
ment receives a far greater expression here than it did in those antique marbles. 
Sansovino surpassed his models and replaced the sterile intellectual impulse 
and linear style of Roman academic classicism, by a rich organic style, a 
humanistic poetry, an esthetic vitality comparable to Greek sculpture. 
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THE BLAUE REITER, A MILESTONE IN 
EUROPE By JOHN ANTHONY THWAITES 


HE almost legendary Blawe Reiter exhibition of 1911 organized by 

Kandinsky and Franz Marc, made permanent in the Blawe Reiter 

Almanach,' was repeated in Munich this year. There were forty-five 
canvases in the original exhibition. In the Commemoration show there hung 
two hundred and eighty-eight pieces altogether, including graphic works, 
grouped around the work of the “big four”: Klee and Kandinsky, Marc and 
Macke. They had been gathered by Dr. Ludwig Grote over a period of just 
on two years. The result was the most important show of twentieth century 
art to have taken place in Germany since 1933. 

Dr. Grote did not confine himself to the original exhibitors and in his 
catalogue he makes clear why.* In the first decade of this century Munich 
saw the battle of the Jugendstil. From 1896 there was a hot debate berween 
the champions of “‘naturalistic ornament” and “‘abstract ornament.’’ Painters 
like Obrist, Endel, Eckmann, who are now forgotten, were then locally famous. 
German painting had attached itself to exactly the wrong things in Paris, 
the blind alley of the Art Nouveau. But the atmosphere in Munich was alive. 
The writings of Julius Meier-Graefe were influential. The Kumstvereim in 
1904 exhibited Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh. 

In this atmosphere the Newe Kunstler V ereinigung was founded by Kandin- 
sky and Alexei von Jawlensky in 1909. They were tired of the rejection of 
their pictures by the Sezession. And they were joined by Kanoldt (Fig. 1), 
Erbsl6h, Kubin, Gabriele Miinter and Marianne von Werefkin; later by 
Bechtejeff, Kogan, Erma Bossi and the brothers Burliuk. In 1910 they in- 
vited the Paris Fauves: Matisse, Derain, Rouault, Viaminck and Van Dongen; 
and the Cubists: Picasso, Braque and Le Fauconnier. So, as Dr. Grote says, 
the international front was formed and all, those who became famous and 
those who are forgotten, must have at least a canvas in the Commemoration 

In 1911 (the same year Franz Marc joined) the N.K.V.’s jury split. Within 
a week or two Kandinsky and Franz Marc organized a breakaway and the 
separate Blaue Reiter exhibition, named after a picture of Kandinsky. Kubin 
and Gabriele Miinter followed them. In addition the show, besides three 


paintings by the Douanier Rousseau, who had died the year before, included 
work by the Burliuks, Bloch and Kampendonck, Kahler, Macke, Niestlé, 
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Robert Delaunay and the composer Arnold Schénberg. Paul Klee had no 
paintings ready but was in the general graphic show which followed. Delaunay 
was the outside sensation of the exhibition and the greatest influence upon 
his colleagues. His most significant canvases were in the Commemoration; 
and the minor painters again were not forgotten. 

In keeping the exhibits to the period, Dr. Grote made a wise allowance 
to show the influence of the Blawe Reiter on its most important members. For 
although it never was a “group,” never even exhibited again, it was a turn- 
ing-point for all of them; and a milestone in European art. It separated the 
Munich painters from the Expressionists. For the latter the Dresden Bracke 
stood—though it too exhibited but once. Their difference is apparent in their 
tastes. Kandinsky and Marc filled the Blawe Reiter Almanach with the 
Douanier Rousseau, Bavarian glass-painting and with children’s art. As Dr. 
Grote says, they liked the primitive, only not “demonic,” qualities. But these 
were just what the Bricke men were looking for, in Africa and the South 
Seas or in modern city life. Then again, the Blawe Reiter treated painting as 
autonomous, like natural science or the other arts. The Briicke looked for a 
social message to convey. Finally, the Blawe Reiter had a theoretical founda- 
tion, the Bracke painters unity of style. 

What was the theoretical foundation of the Blawe Reiter which required 
no stylistic unity? Dr. Grote summarizes it as follows. First, that “‘a use of 
harmony and counterpoint is necessary to give painting power to use its ele- 
ments—color and line—as music uses Tone.”’* “Kandinsky and Paul Klee 
worked systematically at this task.” Second, that color had a psychological- 
symbolic value. “Blue,” wrote Kandinsky, ‘is the heavenly color, which evokes 
immaterial distance, weightlessness and depth.’’* Thirdly, that the group con- 
sidered themselves the end of nineteenth century materialism. They saw in 
the new atomic physics the “‘spiritualization of matter.” The division 
of the world into material and immaterial, visible and invisible, matter and 
spirit was, they thought, no longer tenable, These ideas had their consequence. 
Style became unimportant. Form was no longer conceived as painted archi- 
tecture but as a language of the spirit. All arts were one and could be brought 
under the constructive principle. Hence the association of the composer 
Schénberg, of dancers and /ittérateurs, with the group. 

This turning point works out in the individual cases too; but in the first 
three cases it was a turning-point in a tragedy. By a curious paradox it was 
Robert Delaunay, who was the greatest influence upon the others, who actually 
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took a turning in the wrong direction. At this time he had painted the Sz. 
Séverin (1909) and was between the various versions of the Tour Eiffel 
(1910) and those of Windows (1912). Seeing the Tower now one is not 
astonished at its influence, on the Italian Futurists and on America through 
Marin and Demuth just as much as on his Munich colleagues. The structure 
is red-brown, brown-orange, ocre, citron, against surrounding forms in grays 
and yellow-whites. The painter varies angles of his vision as the Cubists did, 
but in terms of varied height. He makes, by empathy, one’s eye collide as 
the inner stresses of the building do; and so he sets alive the implicit move- 
ment of an engineering piece. Then, projecting his strain-lines like rays across 
the sky (as Marin and Demuth would later do) he throws the seer’s eye so 
that he feels himself lift up as in an elevator shaft. He experiences the height 
subjectively and in himself. This is beyond what the Futurists would do, for 
it is dynamism of the static form. 

Then one moves on to the Three Windows, Wheel and Tower (1912). 
Its influence on the others—Marc, Macke, Klee—is obvious. It brings under 
the structural principle the very element which the Cubist painters were ex- 
cluding: light. It accomplishes what Seurat dreamed of. Yet—there is some- 
thing flimsy here. When we get on to the Circles (1913) —first of that inter- 
minable set—it is quite clear what has happened. With the astounding effort 
of four years, Delaunay’s invention was exhausted. Everything he had went 
into the Blaue Reiter period. He died as an artist twenty years before he did 
so as a man. 

The case of Marc is tragic in an opposite way. His work up to the Blawe 
Reiter, popularized until it almost stands for “modern German art,” is almost 
wholly immature. The gay colors are unplastic, a sweetened plagiary from 
Gauguin. And they are imposed, first on a wholly naturalistic formula and 
later on a ‘sentimental cubist’ one. The first is flat, the second hollow. And 
the literary sentiment! The famous Fate of Beasts (1913) is still a modern 
version of Bécklin. But the influence of Delaunay was breaking through. In 
the interpretation of the forms there is a hangover from the Jugendstil and 
“abstract ornament.” But the all-over pattern becomes less imposed, the ab- 
straction more convincing. Then, in the very last unfinished canvas, Fighting 
Forms (Fig. 4), the mistaken cubist formula is flung aside. With this, too 
late, Marc’s own real gift appears. The dynamic principle is freed; but this 
does not involve, as with the Futurists and Delaunay, that organic quality 
must go. On the contrary, this picture has a tactile, almost haptic feeling for 
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organic form. That combination would not reappear for forty years, until 
Hans Hartung’s work in Paris after the second war. 

The third tragedy is that of August Macke. A much younger man, he was 
brought into his short creative period by the Blaue Reiter. His paintings up 
to 1912 do not differ in their pictorial ideas from the Jugendstil. But Girl 
with Fishbowl (1914) (Fig. 6) shows the influence of Delaunay in the 
whole conception of its forms. Macke’s naturally vivid color sense—a hard 
thing to control—was by this given plastic quality. In a water color of that 
year, of mountains highly simplified reflected in a lake, he performs a prodigy. 
It is all composed in a high key: greens, golden-yellows, blues, broken only 
with a little brown and purple; yet he achieves brilliant luminosity. In others 
he shows how to construct in color values too. Then he breaks through into 
abstract compositions. They are still geometrically primitive, but with such 
a swing and plastic force that it is plain where he was going. The warmth 
and strength of all this period makes it ¢lear too that had he not been killed 
at twenty-eight, after six weeks of war, he would have been a major painter. 
The basis was already there. 

The one least influenced by the association with the Blawe Reiter was 
Jawlensky. As Dr. Grote remarks, he was caretul to keep Delaunay at arms’ 
length. His own influence had been Matisse and that shows in the Red Table 
with Vase (1907). But by 1911, especially in his women portraits, his own 
idiom is there. Even in the earlier piece the color had a deeply-ringing quality 
which makes Marc’s paintings look like toys. But with Helen in a Colored 
Turban (1910) he adds to this a strength of line, against a ground of bluish- 
green, which gives it almost a monumental character. The forms go on getting 
more tightly packed, without changing from flat color-areas and heavy bound- 
ing-line. Color becomes less naturalistic and (as Grote remarks) more no- 
ticeably Slav. Sicilian Girl (1913) (Fig. 5) is good enough to remind one 
that Jawlensky is something of a forgotten painter. 

The painter, on the other hand, who seems to have got most out of the Blaue 
Reiter was the one who did not show: Paul Klee. Most of Klee’s work up to 
1912 is in two modes. There are the little mountain scenes, the lakes or woods 
or sometimes cities. These are without, or almost without, color and have a 
linear-impressionist approach. There is magic there, but it is muffled. In the 
second place there is the fantastic humor of his line, of which the Katzen 
Kunststiicke (1912) (Fig. 7) is a fair example. This period stood very near 
Kubin. Indeed, the latter's Fighters for Freedom trom this period (Fig. 8) 
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might almost be a Klee illustration from Candide. The jump seems to come 
through the influence of Delaunay, of Macke and Kandinsky all together. The 
last freed him, not by giving him his forms but by the example of his color. 
Macke brought him to the light and space and color of North Africa on their 
famous trip to Kaiouran. And from the Delaunay of Windows he learned to 
give this crystal-prismatic world a structure. The Kaiouran water colors open 
up, not in color only but in form. They have often the repeating pattern of 
Near Eastern textiles, with the symbolic detail—say a palm recurring in various 
positions. In others, such as With the Black and White Camel (1915), the 
whole picture is made up of stripes like a burnous. 

But by 1914, as in a wonderful small Composition of that year, this has 
already pulled into a tighter form. The familiar checker-pattern now appears. 
The natural details carried over, plants or flowers, are abstracted conceptually, 
by a seizing of their essence. By 1919 and the Landscape with R all the essen- 
tials are there. Now it is possible to bring anything into the picture, material 
or immaterial, perceptual or ideological, there is no longer a distinction. The 
stage is set for the achievements of the Bauhaus period, when Klee would 
stretch the frontiers of painting furthe: than ever they had stretched before. 

Kandinsky influenced the others, as Dr. Grote says, not as a master but as a 
liberator. He gave them “a free contact with representation and with form.” 
And yet at first he was not so far ahead in his development. His landscapes of 
about 1908, such as Houses in Snow: Murnau (Fig. 2), are similar in style to 
Erbsléh. But the idea of resolving the picture-plane inte-a flat decorative 
scheme fitted his obsession with the Moscow memories which he describes so 
vividly in Text Artista.” His pictures in the first decade are dominated by that 
floating, golden light. Meanwhile he was working to free himself; and unlike 
almost every other artist, working theoretically.® 

So it is that when Kandinsky’s abstractions come, they do not abolish land- 
scape all at once. In 1910 and 1911 the two run concurrently. But inevitably, 
slowly, the abstractions take the upper hand. The new world Kandinsky was 
exploring was so vast, his own powers so volcanic then, that object-references 
were a handicap. Besides, color was forcing him on. As one observes the series 
it is obvious that color must burst its bounding-line—which is its representa- 
tional element. And sure enough the Impressions, Improvisations and Com 


positions of 1911-14 are those where line and color are most independent. The 
climax, as far as this exhibition is concerned, was the great Black Curve (1912) 
(Fig. 3). Impressionism here still plays a part in the brown-purples of the 
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upper element, broken by yellow, green an. And again in the blue-green 
shimmer of the form at lower left, also brokca through with yellow, rose-white 
and reds of various kinds. Expressionism, perhaps, makes the slashing line 
Also the little crimson element at upper left; and the choice of orange, purple, 
green and black for the chord at the right hand bottom of the composition. 
But the dramatic composition, space-tension and sublimation of sensuousness 
to poetry: these are great art. 

The extreme separation of line and color in the next few years was to lead 
to a kind of linear irresponsibility; an element of scribble. And that in turn 


S would lead to the reaction of the twenties and the cold stiffness of his Bauhaus 
period. Kandinsky jettisoned a lot he had discovered in the Blave Reiter epoch, 
above all the dynamism of his forms. Perhaps it was necessary for him. But the 
fact that this development was never carried on until after the second war 
makes the Kandinskys of this period almost frighteningly contemporary. 

Blaue Rester Almanach, Piper Verlag, Munict 
® Der Blawe Reiter: Munchen und die Kunst des 20 Jahrhunderts, Filser-Verlag, Munich-Pasing, 194 
* Ibid., p. 14 

! * [hid., p. 14 

j * Wassily Kandinsky, Text Ar 1, M ‘ 1918. (Trans. in Wassily Kandinsky Memorial, Museum of 
Non-Obyective Art, New York, ed. Reb 15.) 

* Wassily Kandinsky, On the Spiritual in Art, Munich, 1911. (Trans. Museur f Non-Objective Art, New 


York, ed. Rebay, 1946.) 
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SOME EARLY WORKS OF GIORGIONE 


By R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 


ASARI’S biography of Giorgione is one of the best of his Lives. Going 

to Venice in 1541, he spent several months in collecting material for 

his great work. He was personally acquainted with the two artists, 
Titian and Sebastiano del Piombo, who had been Giorgione’s chief disciples 
and assistants. He tells us that the young Giorgione soon surpassed his masters, 
Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, and that he was the first to introduce the maniera 
moderna into Venetian art.' 

By his feeling for atmosphere, by his sensitive treatment of light and shade, 
by his capacity for producing bright, harmonious color schemes, by his gift for 
infusing life into his quiet figures, this amazing young man succeeded in 
making pictures that were unified works of art. 

There have been art historians who have maintained that Vasari gave an 
exaggerated account of the réle that Giorgione played in the Venetian 
Renaissance, and that he was responsible to a considerable degree for the 
creation of what they call “the Legend of Giorgione.” Fortunately there exists 
abundant contemporary evidence regarding the supreme position that 
Giorgione da Castelfranco occupied in the art world of Venice in the early 
years of the Cinquecento to disprove the hypothesis of his detractors. These 
facts are so well known that I feel that I owe an apology to my readers for 
repeating them here. 

In the years 1507 and 1508 the preéminence of this young artist was rec- 
ognized by the rulers of Venice when they chose Giorgione to execute two 
important works for his native city. In 1507 he was commissioned by the 
Signoria to paint a picture for the new Audience Chamber of the Ducal Palace. 
In the following year he was chosen by the authorities to decorate with frescoes 
the newly-built exchange of the German Merchants, the Fondaco dei Tedeschi 
That he was selected for this undertaking is most significant; for the main 
facade of the new Fondaco, being in a most conspicuous position on the 
Grand Canal, was visible to everyone who passed along that great highway. 

Giorgione’s preéminence also received early recognition from the con 
noisseurs and collectors of Venice. From Marcantonio Michiel’s Notizie 
d’Opere del Disegno, a work which gives us reliable information regarding 


the pictures that were in Venetian private collections in the thirty years that 
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followed Giorgione’s untimely death, we learn that this master was more 
favored by Venetian collectors than any other artist of the time. In Marcan- 
tonio Michiel’s record of the pictures in Venetian collections there are more 
works of Giorgione than there are pictures by his master, Giovanni Bellini; 
and the paintings by Giorgione that Michiel mentions in his lists far exceed 
those that were painted by Titian. This fact is the more remarkable when we 
call to mind that it was only for a few years that Giorgione was an active, 
independent artist, and that, during that brief period, a considerable part of 
his time was devoted to painting frescoes on the exteriors of Venetian 
buildings. 

Giorgione’s early-won fame was not due entirely to the supreme quality 
of his works or to the fact that he was the recognized leader of the new 
movement in art. He had also other gifts which helped to win for him success 
in the brilliant, pleasure-loving society of the Venice of the Renaissance. He 
was a good-looking young man, with an expressive face which revealed a 
strong, fervid character and much sensibility. Like Leonardo, he was a mu- 
sician and excelled in playing the lute. Vasari has given us a vivid portrait 
of the young Giorgione 


Fu allevato in Vinegia, e dilettosi continovamante delle cose d'amore, et 
piacqueli il suono del liuto mirabilmente: anzi tanto, che egli suonava et cantava 
nel suo tempo tant divinamente, che egli era spesso per guello ad perate 
diverse musiche, et onoranze, et ragunate di persone nobili* 
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There can be no doubt that Vasari does not exaggerate when he tells us 
that this so attractive young artist soon became a pe rsona krata in the palaces 
of Venice, and more especially in those of connoisseurs and collectors of 
works of art. He thus had every opportunity for continuing his education as 
an artist. It is possible that, in one of the palaces where he was a welcome 
guest, he may have made the acquaintance of Leonardo when that master 
visited Venice in the year 1500. It is also possible that, as both artists were 
musicians and played the lute, they may have met at the house of Isabella 
d’Este’s friend, the lutanist Gusnasco da Pavia. In such palaces as that of 
Domenico Grimani, Giorgione not only came into contact with classical sculp- 
tures, he also saw early Netherlandish illuminated books, German prints, 
and pictures by Memling, Patinir and Hieronymus Bosch. 

It was not only in Venice that Giorgione’s supremacy was recognized. 
During his lifetime his just fame had spread to other Italian states, and had 


reached such discerning connoisseurs of the arts as Isabelle d'Este and her 





friend Baldassare Castiglione. In the year 1514, in the manuscript of his 
book I/ Cortegiano, Castiglione named Leonardo da Vinci, Mantegna, 
Raphael, Michelangelo and Giorgio da Castelfranco as the most excellent 
painters of the age.* 

Isabella d’Este, as soon as news reached her of the untimely death of the 
young Giorgione, wrote to her agerit in Venice begging him to procure for 
her una notte, a Nativity, a characteristic work of Giorgione, of which she 
had heard.* The fact that neither of the two Venetian collectors, Taddeo 
Contarini and Vittorio Becharo, who owned a notte of Giorgione, would 
part with it at any price gives additional evidence of the high esteem in 
which Giorgione was held by the Venetian connoisseurs of his day.° 

It is much to be regretted that up to the present day the best-informed 
critics of Venetian art have not been able to reach anything approaching 
agreement as to which of the pictures that have been attributed to Giorgione 
are by his own hand and which were painted by his pupils and copyists. So 
much are these questions in doubt that even the most authoritative writers 
on Venetian art have sometimes radically changed their opinions about his 
cuvre and have arrived at the conclusion that certain pictures that they once 


regarded as the work of copyists are original and important works by the 


master himself. 

“Every critic,” writes Berenson, “has his own private Giorgione.”® The 
present writer cannot hope to do much towards establishing a canon of Gior- 
gione’s holograph works; but he will make an attempt to convince those 
contemporary critics who are not already convinced that four pictures that 
he has known intimately for nearly half a century should be given a perma- 
nent place in the list of works that were executed by the master from Castel- 
franco in his first period as an independent artist. 

Vasari in his Life of Giorgione makes the following statement regarding 
the works of Giorgione’s early period: Lavoro in Venezia nel suo principio 
molti quadri di Nostre Donne, et altri ritratti di naturele, che son et vivissimi 
et belli.” It was but natural that Giorgione should have painted pictures with 
religious subjects at the beginning of his career as an artist, for his master Gio- 
vanni Bellini was primarily a painter of religious subjects, and there wasa great 
demand in Venice for his pictures of the Blessed Virgin. In fact he gave the 
world more pictures of the Madonna and Child than any other contempo- 


rary artist. 
It is true that there exists today but one picture that has for its subject 
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the Madonna and Child that can with certainty be attributed to Giorgione’s 
early time—the altarpiece of Castelfranco. But it is reasonable to conclude 
that the phrase guadri di Nostre Donne was intended to include pictures of 
the Nativity and the Adoration of the Shepherds and other works in which 
the Blessed Virgin is a central figure. 

The three pictures that I am convinced were among those that were painted 
by Giorgione in his first period as an independent artist are The Adoration 
of the Magi (Fig. 1), in the National Gallery in London; a Holy Family 
(Fig. 3) from the Benson collection, now in private possession in New York; 
and the Allendale Adoration of the Shepherds (Fig. 2) which, when I first 
saw it, was in the possession of Mr. Wentworth Beaumont." 

It is not to be wondered at that the young Giorgione, being a pupil of 
Giovanni Bellini, painted that kind of picture for which his master received 
so many demands during the years of his apprenticeship, that is to say he 
painted religious pictures and portraits. Nor is it surprising that he con- 
tinued to paint such pictures in his first years as an independent artist. In 
these early works this young humanist could show that he was a true child 
of the Renaissance. In his landscapes as well as in his portrayals of human 
beings he could express his deep love of nature. But at first he had, it seems, 
but few opportunities of expressing the emotions that his contact with the 
art and literature of classical antiquity aroused in a young and sensitive artist. 

In the original edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s epoch-making work, 
A History of Painting in North Italy, which was published in the year 1871, 
the two pictures of the Allendale group that the authors were acquainted 
with, The Adoration of the Magi in the National Gallery and the Allendale 
Adoration of the She phe rds, were attributed to Giorgione. Morelli, however, 
attributed these pictures to Catena; while Roger Fry gave the pictures of 
this group to Cariani, a somewhat surprising attribution. The London 
National Gallery Catalogue of 1930 gave this picture to Bonifazio. 

I propose to take each of these works separately and to give the reasons 
why I have always held that these three pictures—which I have had frequent 
opportunities of seeing in the last fifty years—are characteristic works of the 
young Giorgione. 

It is also not to be wondered at that we find in all the pictures of Giorgione’s 
first period traces of the influence of his master Giovanni Bellini. But per- 
haps the Bellinesque qualities of Giorgione’s early works have been too much 
emphasized. Like Bellini, it is true, the young artist excelled as a painter of 
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landscape. But he soon advanced far beyond his master in this essentially 


modern art. For with him a landscape is not merely a well painted backdrop 
—as it is, for example, in some pictures by Bellini such as the Doge Moce? 

Kneeling before the Madonna and Child. Unlike his master. Giorg one pro 
duces a unified work of art, a picture in which both the landscape and the 


figures are immersed in atmosp 


1 
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harmonizes the brilliant colors of the draperies of his figures and the clear 


lifelike flesh tints, and unites all the elements of the picture in one concordant 
vision. As we look at the AHendale A tion all Berenson’s words 
about another picture by the master: “Who bu orgione had the gift of 
harmonizing landscape and figur ne si y strais is picture 


gives us 

The earliest of the three pictu: a rute the Allend group 1s 
The Adoration of the Magi ich 1 e. 1). Untortunarel) 
this moving little picture is not in s cellent a state of preservation as are 
The Holy Family trom the Benson ction and The Adoration of 


Shepherds at Washington; and it has lost forever something of its orig 
quality. But that it is by Giorgione himself cannot be doubted. Character 
cally, the artist gives ample space to the figures in the com! 
1 in it, too, evidence of t 
Giorgione to unify a composition 
logical details of the picture, too, we find h that is characte 
Giorgione. We see in it the artist's typical small hands with pointed finges 
We norte that the ear of the Virgin 
the eve. We find in it, too, a low 
erally a Ce} ted works ot the maste 
an attendant hol 
CcOMposit on recalls tO 1 the 
It is now almost generally agreed 
collection and The I hany in Londor 
Allendale Nativity, and were pair ted 11 
a somewhat earlier date. It is not necessary 
logical details that are common to the 


the small Holy Fami/y (Fig. 3) is even more entirely characteristi 
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gione than his early masterpiece which ts at Washington. I know ¢ 
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picture in which he conveys to us more 


of his own emotions.'” 





Here we have no assemblage of detached figures but a family group. The 
Blessed Virgin, pensive, full of wonder and silent praise, looks down at 
her little Son. Joseph does not kneel apart, lonely, distrait, absorbed in his 
own thoughts, as we see him in some representations of the Holy Family. 
He sits close to the Madonna, on a low brick parapet similar to that which 
we have noted in another work of the master, the Judith at Leningrad. He 
helps to control the lively Child by placing a gentle hand on His left arm. 

Giorgione, with his amazing feeling for significance, does not crowd his 
composition as both his master Giovanni Bellini and his contemporaries 
Palma Vecchio and Titian sometimes did when they designed a Holy Family 
or a Sacra Conversazione. There is ample room around the group. In this un- 
pretentious work, in fact, we find both spaciousness and a tense quietude as 
well as deep human feeling. Through a window opening ts seen a distant 
landscape, bathed in the diaphanous mists of early evening. It is these things 
that make the Benson Holy Family one of the most impressive of Giorgione’s 
pictures, 

The supreme work of Giorgione’s early time is, without doubr, the Allen- 
dale Adoration of the Shepherds (Figs. 2, 4-6). When I first saw it as a young 
man, I felt at once that I was in the presence of a work by a great master; and it 
has always been a matter of wonder to me that any art critic with a keen feeling 
for quality could have attributed such a picture to Catena or Cariani. I can only 
conclude that these aberrations were due to the fact that for many years this 
picture could only be seen through a thick veil composed of several coats of 
“toned” varnish and some dirt, which disguised the true tonality of the picture 
and concealed its brilliant colors.'' When this veil had been removed and 
they could study the Adoration of the Shepherds at leisure, several art critics 
who had denied that the Allendale group was by Giorgione became convinced 
that the three pictures that composed it were all by him. Just as writers who 
had once given to inferior pupils of Giovanni Bellini such works as the Feast 
of the Gods and the Frick St. Francis from the Dingwall collection became 
finally of the opinion that these two pictures are supreme works by the master 
himself, so Dr. Gronau became convinced in the end that the pictures of the 
Allendale group “are not unworthy of’ Giorgione, the “greatest name in 
Venetian art."’ “It is an undeniable fact,” he wrote, ‘that Lord Allendale’s 
picture is one of the finest works painted in Venice in the first decade of the 
sixteenth century.’ 

In the case of such a picture, it is of primary importance that any critic who 
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has any doubts about its authorship should acquire an intimate knowledge of 
the picture itself, and should not trust to the partial and sometimes misleading 
evidence of a photograph. One of the principal reasons why, in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century and the first quarter of this century, so many amazing 
mistakes were made in the attributions given to masterpieces of the Venetian 
school is that often those who made an attribution had not gained an intimate 
knowledge of the picture regarding whose authorship they pontified. Mainly 
on the evidence of photographs, and being under the influence of that heresy 
to which I gave, long ago, the name “Florentinism,” how could these critics 
have hoped to arrive at just conclusions regarding the works of men who were 
primarily painters and not primarily draughtsmen? The artists of the Venetian 
school, in and after its golden age (Is it necessary to repeat so obvious a 
truism?) were primarily colorists. 

In a recent monograph on Giorgione, Antonio Morassi attributes to the 
master a Madonna and Child now at Leningrad (Fig. 7), a picture that I 
cannot recollect having seen. This fact made it difficult for me to arrive at a 
well-grounded opinion as to the precise authorship of this picture; and this 
difficulry was increased when I was told that the figures of the Virgin and the 
Child had been repainted. Judging from such evidence as a photograph 
affords, I am inclined to believe that this Madonna and Child is one of those 
early works of Giorgione of which Vasari speaks. The face and figure of the 
Virgin, the folds of Her drapery, and Her hands with their pointed fingers 
give some support to this conclusion. Mary is not placed on a throne by the 
artist. Without any attendants, she sits on a stone in the open country. As in 
the Benson Holy Family, she is represented with her right hand supporting the 
head of the Child. In its humanism the Leningrad picture approaches to some 
Franciscan vision of the lowly maiden who was the Mother of God. 

The details of the landscape also support the attribution to Giorgione. We 
note the fine grasses that the artist loved to paint; the characteristic group of 
buildings dominated by a square tower in the background; the lights and 
shadows on the distant hills—ali these things and some others point to the 
conclusion that it is one of those pictures of Our Lady that Giorgione painted 
in his first period as an independent artist. 

A Sacra Conversazione in the Accademia in Venice, in which are the figures 
of the Madonna and Child, St. Catharine and St. John Baptist, has also been 
attributed to Giorgione by Longhi,'* Suida’* and Morassi.** There are several 
reasons why I find it difficult to agree that this picture is by Giorgione. I 
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believe it to be a work of one of Giorgione’s contemporaries who was much 
influenced by him. Because of its crowded composition and the plump, rounded 
figures of the Madonna and St. Catharine, as well as because of the hands of 
the two saints with their broad fingers, and other details of the composition, 
it seems to me that we may have here a work of Palma Vecchio painted during 
an early period in his career when that very original artist was under the 
influence of a stronger personality. It seems to me that it may possibly have 
been executed in or about the time that Palma gave to the world such works 
as the Madonna and two Saints at Dresden and the Madonna and two Saints 
which is in the Palazzo Rosso at Genoa. One minor detail, the form of the 
cross that St. John Baptist carries, gives some support to the other more impor- 
tant reasons which lead to this conclusion. We find precisely the same cross in 
many works of Palma. The landscape, too, with a spire in the distance, has little 
resemblance to the landscapes of Giorgione: it is more like such landscapes of 
Palma as that which we see in the Madonna and Child with two Saints and a 
Donor which is at Chantilly. 

Addington Symonds maintained with reason that the Renaissance consisted 
of two connected movements, a Return to Antiquity and a Return to Nature. 
Giorgione being a pioneer of the Venetian Renaissance was a leader in each 
of these movements. We find evidence of this in a picture, which, from internal 
evidence we conclude was painted subsequently to the Allendale Adoration, 
but at a not much later date. I refer to the Pastorale (Concert Cham pétre ) at 
the Louvre (Fig. 8). I shall finish my study of Giorgione’s earlier works with 
a brief account of my reasons for this conclusion. 

In the first place the landscape backgrounds in the two pictures are extra- 
ordinarily alike, a similarity which extends to some of the smallest details. In 
both pictures the figure of a shepherd carrying a long staff is seen in the middle 
distance. In both pictures the group of buildings in the farther distance is in 
approximately the same position. And, if we turn to the consideration of more 
important matters, we find a similar treatment of light and shade in both pic- 
tures, the only difference being, that, owing to the fact that the Pastorale is 
later in date, the artist's sensitive treatment of atmosphere is more obvious in 
the later picture 

Now if the picture at the Louvre were executed at anything like so early a 
date as the Allendale Adoration of the Shepherds it could not have been 
painted by Titian'® who, at that time, was an unknown artist and who, as late 


as the years 1507 and 1508, when Giorgione was commissioned to paint the 
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trescoes on the new Fondaco dei Tedeschi, held a much inferior position to 
Giorgione, working there as his assistant on a subordinate part of the scheme 
of decoration. 

But there is another consideration which points to the conclusion that the 
young Giorgione must have painted pictures which gained for him a generally 
accepted reputation as a painter of the nude at a comparatively early date in 
his brief career. The new Fondaco dei Tedeschi, as I have already reminded 
my readers, occupied a most conspicuous position on the main street of Venice, 
the Grand Canal. Vasari says that these frescoes were nel pitt bel luogo, e nella 
maggior vista di quella citta. Would the rulers of the city have commissioned 
an artist to decorate with nude figures the principal facade of the Fondaco dei 
Tedeschi if he had not already given clear evidence that he excelled as a 


painter of nude figures? It seems reasonable to conclude that Giorgione had 


won fame by some such fascinating picture as the Pastorale before he was 
entrusted with so important a commission 

My object in writing this article was not to give a complete account of the 
works of Giorgione’s earlier period, but to endeavor to convince any doubters 
that the pictures of the Allendale group and the Pastorale at the Louvre should 
be added to the canon of Giorgione’s authentic works. It is my intention to 
write an article in which I shall discuss the other pictures that Giorgione 
painted in his earlier period. 














ed a fresco fece alcune vivezze ed altre 




















*Diedegli la natura tanto benigno spirito, che egli nel colorito a oli 
cose morbide ed unite ¢ sfumate taimente negli scuri che fa cagione che molt di gq segli he erano eccelient, 
onfessassino lui esser nato per metter lo spirito nelle figure, ¢ per contraffar la freschezza della carne viva piu 
che nessuno che dipignesse non solo in Venezia ma per tutto.’ G. Vasari, Le Vise, ed Milanesi, Florence, 1879, 
IV 3 
* Vasari, op. cit., p. 92 
* After having long planned to mpose su a book, Castiglione, it seems, set to work seriously to write 
li Cortegiano in the year 1513. It is probable that in the following year a great part of the book was written 
Subsequently the manuscript was 1 revised, and parts of it were rewritten. The complete text of 
ll Cortegiano is to be found in the Biblioteca Laurenziana. This manuscript, which is known as the Codice 
Ashburnhamiano, is dated 1524. 1/ Cortegiano was first published in Venice in 1528 
*A picture of the Nativity was known as wna notte. Today Correggio’s Nz ty at Dresden is spoken of as 
Una Notte. See B. Berenson, Pitture lialtane del Rinascimento, Milan, 19436, p. 132 
* A. Luz Isabella d'Este ¢ due quadri di Giorgione,” Archivio Storico dell’ Arte, 1888, 1, 47. It is possible 
that the Adoration of the Shepherds pa fr the collection of Victor Becharo into the Grimani coliectior 
In a valuati of the ection of Giovanni Grimani di Antonio that was made by Paris Bordone in 1563 
he mention uno quadro de uno Prexepio de Zorzi da Chastelfranco 
* Berenson, The Study and Criticism of Italian Art, London, 1912, 1, 137 
Vasari p. cit., f 
"In the year 1906 a peerage was nf on Mr. Wentworth Beaumont, who took the title of Baron 
Allendale 
* Berenson, The Study and Criticism lialian Art, London, 1912, p. 77 
*’W. Suida, “Giorgione, New Attribution Gazette des Beaux-Arts, July-De 1935, pp. 75-94; Edgar P 
Richardson, ' Masterpieces of Art fr two World Fairs,” The Art News, May 1-14, 1941, p. 18 
The evil habit of British restor t vering a work by an old master with “toned” varnish was justly 
condemn Long ago Dy ' writer tine 1e¢ of restorers; but it was not fair of these $ to desig 
nate the “tor ixture that these restor mployed by the term “English jam.” For picture restorers in 
other countries than England had fol simular practice; as I myself fully realized when, on one of my 
visits to Haarlem, I saw some of Hals important works being cleaned by that excellent restorer de Wild 
Further evidence as to the practi f Dutch restorers of a bygone age is given in an article by H. Gerson in 
n Magazine of December, 194 
Cartella tizianesca,” in Wita artistica, 1927, fF 16, and Viatico per Cinque Secoli di Pittura 
16, p. 1 
f.. PE ¢ 
Gior ne, Milan, 1942, 1 4, 65 
hown in a recent article, Titian was born in or about the year 1489. See “The Date of Titian’'s 
Birth The Art Ouarterly, X1 (1948), 1 
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PETER BRUEGEL THE ELDER AND THE 
LEGEND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER IN EARLY 
FLEMISH PAINTING By Gustav Guick 


RATHER small painting on panel’ (Figs. 1, 2, 3) greatly attracted and 
impressed me when I learned to know it in a private collection here 
in the United States, where it was brought from Europe not long 

ago. Although by its dimensions and proportions it would appear to be only a 
medium-sized altar wing, to me it seems very important because of its high 
quality and the surprisingly spirited treatment of an unusual subject. I there- 
fore did not hesitate to accept the great name of Peter Bruegel the Elder which 
the picture then bore. Lately this remarkable painting has been acquired for the 
choice collection of Dr. and Mrs. G. H. Alexander Clowes of Indianapolis. 

The scene of the painting is exceptional. It is a night scene, the darkness 
brightened up only partially by a few lights. In the background a high rocky 
mountain is towering above a river, on the bank of which a small town with an 
entrance gate is situated. The top of the mountain, where a little church with 
slender steeple stands, is being attacked by a number of hellish monsters with 
fire brands, while in a light shaft from heaven an angel with his sword is flying 
down to protect the church. In the hollow of a bald tree in the foreground a 
hermit has built his thatched home, partially covered with bark. In front of 
this, by a small tree from which hangs a lighted lantern, the gray-robed hermit 
kneels as he pulls the cord of a bell placed in the gable of his house; obviously 
he has interrupted his devotion, as indicated by a prayer book lying open before 
him, in order to signal someone approaching from the water. At some distance 
along the river bank an elderly woman is seen wringing her hands at the sight 
of the body of a drowned man floating to the shore. 

The meaning of this remarkable subject is evident. The hermit is not a saint 
having retired to loneliness, but just the anchorite who proved helpful to St. 
Christopher when he waded through the river with the Infant Christ on his 
shoulder. At first this saint was represented without the accessory figure of the 
hermit; and in Italian art, as far as I can remember, he was merely rendered 
by the action which gave him his name, particularly in Ferrarese painting, and 
more rarely in the Venetian school up to Titian’s fresco in the Ducal Palace 
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in Venice. In the Northern countries, however, the friendly anchorite was in- 

troduced as early as the first half of the fifteenth century,” and in the course of 
the same century and the beginning of the following, he almost always appears 
with representations of St. Christopher. Usually he is carrying a lantern to show 
the way to the giant saint with the holy burden. In Bruegel’s painting the 
lantern is already suspended from the tree, and the hermit is like a ferryman 
giving another signal by ringing the bell. This motive is rather rare in earlier 
Netherlandish painting. It does occur, however, in an altar wing with St. 
Christopher and the donor by Jacob Cornelisz van Amsterdam* belonging to 
a London art dealer; here the hermit is pulling the bell by means of a wheel. 
A much more detailed version of the same legend by Jan de Cock, in the col- 
lection of Baron Bissing in Munich, * also has a bell with its rope hanging near 
the hermit’s abode built upon a tree, as in Bruegel'’s picture. 

Some other details of the same story are also to be observed in earlier Flemish 
painting. Floating bodies of drowned persons like that bewailed by the elderly 
woman, obviously meant to show the dangers of the river, appear in Patinir’s 
large painting in the Escorial.* Here the body is discovered and dragged to the 
shore by a monk; another Flemish representation of the legend painted about 
1540, in the Antwerp Museum,’ which might be a model for a tapestry with 
the story of St. Christopher, also shows a dead body carried by the water near 
the bank in the foreground. Another still more important motive of Bruegel’s 
picture is the fight between the heavenly and hellish forces near the top of the 
rocky hill. This scene in the sky does not display any direct connection with 
the hermit who seems not even to be aware of it nor of the jellyfish-like 
monsters approaching from both sides of the wooden fence which borders his 
little domain. Certainly it has to do with the continuation of the composition 
to the right, now lost, where we are evidently to assume that the tall figure of 
St. Christopher is standing. Also in other representations the saint is attacked 
by hellish monsters, or fighting them. 

If we may fully trust an inventory from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Hieronymus Bosch had already painted on panel a temptation of St 
Christopher.* We may imagine what such a picture looked like, even if it were 
not by the master’s own hand, by comparing a panel which I happened to see 
about 1939 in the Paris art market (Z. Birtschansky) and which might be the 
work of a Dutch follower of Bosch of about 1530; in this medium-sized paint- 
ing (Fig. 6) St. Christopher is represented as having passed by quite a hell full 
of ghosts and monsters and, with the Infant Christ sitting upon a glass world 
globe, has already reached the other bank where in a tree, the hermit awaits 
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him with his lantern; here also, by the way, a bell-rope hangs by his side. This 
is not exactly a temptation of the saint, but might have been taken for it. In 
Bruegel’s lifetime St. Christopher seems often to have been represented with 
hellish ghosts around him. As Van Mander states,* Frans Verbeeck had painted 
a similar subject in Malines, and a large picture, probably justly attributed to 
Jan Mandyn, one of the most detailed and exhaustive works of this kind, is in 
the Munich Alte Pinakothek.*° 

These remarks may serve to show not only the way in which an innovator 
like Bruegel was still connected with the former tradition of Flemish art, but 
also the manner in which we might go about reconstructing the missing portion 
of his picture. To work out this problem is not an easy task. For the subject of 
St. Christopher has been treated by Bruegel’s predecessors very often and in 
very different ways. That such simple versions as Christopher taking the Infant 
from a rocky shore, used in illuminated prayer books like the Grimani 
Breviary'' and in an oil painting in the Twente Museum,'* would not have 
served Bruegel as a prototype goes without saying. Nor would earlier charm- 
ing and more complete performances, like Dirk Bouts’ very impressive wing of 
a triptych in the Munich Pinakothek,'* or the delicate work of one of Bouts’ 
later followers in the Johnson Collection in Philadelphia, '* have meant much 
to Bruegel, if he had known them. In the course of the sixteenth century Patinir, 
in his painting in the Escorial, used the subject as a kind of pretext for an 
extensive daylight landscape with many accessory figures, as did the Dutch 
painter Jan Mostaert in a large picture in the Mayer van den Bergh Museum at 
Antwerp,’® where a frugal meal on a table near the foot of a tree is waiting for 
the giant saint approaching the shore, but no hermit is to be seen to attend 
him (Fig. 5). 

Bruegel in his early period followed the example of Patinir and Mostaert 
and created panoramic landscapes (weltlandschaften ), of course superior to 
theirs in quality and conception. However, he obviously did not continue to 


develop his composition in the same way, as we see from the part reproduced 
here. He had to keep to the chiaroscuro of the beginning of his work and to 


place St. Christopher in a nocturnal scene also. This was seldom done before 
him, and the lantern of the hermit often shone in clear daylight. Even such 
a great designer as Diirer, who contrived sundry versions of this subject and 
during his stay in Antwerp sketched four drawings of the same motive for the 
use of his friend Patinir, in only two of his engravings (B. 51 and 52), done at 
the same time (1521), surrounded the scene with a night sky lighted up only 
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by the Infant Christ's halo and the hermit’s torch (instead of the more usual 
lantern). In Dutch and Flemish painting, however, as early as the late fifteenth 
century, a nocturnal atmosphere was employed for rendering biblical events 
like the Nativity or the Betrayal of Christ, and so it is understandable that the 
legend of St. Christopher would be treated in the same way not much later. In 
Quentin Massys’ early picture in the Antwerp Museum," the saint's figure is 
set off against a sunset background in evening twilight. But two artists of Dutch 
origin transformed the subject into real night scenes: Gerard David, in an 
attractive small altar wing belonging to the J. Simon collection in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum at Berlin; and Jan de Cock in a delicate and interesting 
picture’’ now in the Detroit Institute of Arts (Fig. 4). 

In the same respect both of these artists appear here as Bruegel’s predecessors, 
although their works may be dated even earlier than Diirer’s two engravings 
already mentioned. In David's picture the darkness is interrupted only by the 
hermit’s lantern. In Jan de Cock’s still more original painting however, the 
light is coming from a moon crescent and seems to be adequate for the hermit, 
who has no lantern, to read in his prayet book by dint of a pince-nez. As far as 
I can see, this picture seems to be the earliest version of this subject which Jan 
de Cock, thanks to his prolific gift of invention, treated in very different ways. 
Here his close connection with the group of Antwerp mannerists is quite 
obvious. Although for the part of the saint's body from his head down to the 
belt and pouch he no doubt made use of Diirer’s early woodcut (B. 104), the 
fluttering garments and their pleats are not in the German master’s style but 
typically in that of the Flemish mannerists. In his later renderings of the same 
subject, however, Jan de Cock abandons the nocturnal darkness and finds 
entirely new ways leading, in their kind of sentiment, nearer to Bruegel than 
any works of this master’s predecessors. Most curious, almost odd, is the 
picture’® in the possession of Baron Fiirstenberg in Castle Kértlinghausen 
(Rhinelands) , where the giant saint dominates the whole composition and the 
Infant Christ, with his glass world globe, has slid down to the very end of the 
saint's large cloak, shaped like a train. 

Much closer to Bruegel’s conception is Jan de Cock’s third version of the 
same subject, the picture already mentioned in Baron Bissing’s collection, 
which has been the point of departure for M. J. Friedlander’s grouping of the 
younger master’s e@uvre. In Bruegel’s time and even before, this composition 
must have been the best-known and most appreciated, since two copies, one 
with considerable alterations, are still extant (Berlin art market and Paris 
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private collection) '* besides an engraving from about 1550. Here the elements 
of the left part of the composition, showing the hermit with the lantern, the 


bell and the thatched house upon the tree, agree with Bruegel’s picture, in 
which the same elements, however, are treated in an entirely different way and 
in a quality of painting Jan de Cock never could have attained. Nevertheless 
the somewhat larger part of the composition in which De Cock represents St. 
Christopher wading up to the hermit’s place bent under the burden of the big 
world globe with the tiny Infant Christ sitting on it and in the background, on 
the opposite beach, a huge whale floating ashore, perhaps the same which 
Diirer saw in Zierikzee in 1520 (as Friedlander suggested ) , cannct be similar 
to the missing part of Bruegel’s painting 

First of all, as we have already observed, Bruegel had to keep to the noc- 
turnal surroundings of the left side of his painting, which alone has come down 
to us, and so his landscape could not be a bright one like Jan de Cock’s latest 
work. How in this darkness the saint's figure might have been shaped is difh- 
cult to picture, since we do not have Bruegel’s imaginative genius. Certainly 
it could not have been like Jan de Cock’s earliest version of the subject, depend- 
ing on Diirer. In any case the figure would probably have been rather tall, 
dominating this part of the picture, and might have carried a glass globe too, 
since Bruegel was familiar with this allegorical representation of the world, 
which he used for another purpose in his Proverbs in Berlin®® and his M:san- 
thro pe in Naples.** With some probability we may assume that in this lost part 
of Bruegel’s picture the saint was represented passing through a crowd of devils 
and monsters. This would explain the uncanny scenes on the rocky mountain 
and the jellyfish-like monsters, which we perceive in the part still extant, and 
here Bruegel might have followed his predecessor Hieronymus Bosch, though 
as we have seen, such infernal matters already had become the common prop- 
erty of art in Bruegel’s time. 

Since we are, besides such suggestions, unable to form a really adequate or 
definite conception of the missing part of Bruegel’s picture, which some day 
by good fortune might be rediscovered, we have to rely only upon what is left 
to us in judging the style and date of the whole work. And as a matter of fact 
this is important and impressive enough. Striking analogies to sundry details 
are to be found in Bruegel’s early paintings and drawings, particularly in those 
done, or at least conceived, during his sojourn in Italy. The View of Naples 
in the Doria Gallery in Rome** may justly be compared for the manner of 
treatment of such details as the little town on the shore with its semi-circular 
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dam (to be found too in the print of the Straits of Messina, Van Bastelaer 
no. 96), the little sailing boats in the background and the agitated clouds of 
the sky. Still more convincing is the comparison with genuine drawings dated 
1553 and consequently done in Italy. In the view of a large town situated in 
the mountains (British Museum, London) ,** the architecture is treated in the 
same way too, and the shapes of the rocks are quite similar in other drawings 
in the British Museum and the Louvre.** Especially striking is this similarity 
in a further drawing in the Louvre,*° which is also dated 1553 and has served 
as prototype for the engraving of the large Alpine Landscape (Van Bastelaer 
no. 9). The state of preservation of this drawing is very poor but the outlines 
of the print are of some help to us. The formation of the rocks and the moun- 
tainous roads and foot paths protected by wooden railings show exactly the 
same handwriting in the drawing as in our painting. Still another reason may 
be adduced for dating this work from Bruegel’s Italian period: it is not painted 
on oak, which would have been used only in the Netherlands for such a small 
panel, but on pine, according to an expert on Italian pine. 

As far as I can see, no other picture by Bruegel treating the legend of St. 
Christopher is known to us except a very small one, the composition of which 
might have some connection with the great master. This one, in a poor state 
of preservation, was or still is preserved in the store rooms of the Picture 
Gallery in the Kunsthistorisches Museum of Vienna*® where it was first at- 
tributed to Bruegel himself. But it is almost entirely a landscape, in daylight, 
with a big table-land occupying most of the space, some sailing boats in the 
slightly agitated water and a few buildings in the distant background; only in 
the right corner is the saint to be seen in a red cloak, wading through the waves. 
This kind of composition would suit Bruegel, who often loved to disguise or 
hide the main subject. The picture is painted on a poplar panel and so probably 
done in Italy also. By no means, however, can it be compared with the im- 
portant Composition, a part of which is published here for the first time. In this 
one, only, Bruegel appears as a predecessor** of Elsheimer and Rubens, who 
also surrounded the legend with nocturnal light, the one in a picture repro- 
duced in mezzotint by W. Vaillant, the other in the wing of his Descent from 
the Cross (the sketch of which is in the Munich Pinakothek) . Certainly Brue- 
gel, we may be sure, was inferior to them neither in harmonious composition 


nor in spirited execution 
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* 191, x 104 inches 
* For instance in a miniature by the Master of the Golden Tendrils (F. Winkler, Die famische Buchmalerei des 
XV und XVI Jabrbunderts, Leipzig, 1925, pl. 5), where the hermit, strange to say, seems to be occupied with 
angling in the river 
* Max J. Friedlinder, Die aliniederlandische Malerei, Leiden, 1935, XII, 194, no. 24 pl. XLVII (here 
subsequently quoted by initials of author: M. J. F., volume, page, number or plate only ) 
“M. J. F., XI, 59 and 125, no. 104, pl. XLV. I stick to the name of Jan de Cock, given by Friedlander to this 
painter, because the identification with Lucas Cornelisz Kunst by N. Beets (Oud Holland, LIII (1936), 63) 
approved by G. J. Hoogewerff (Die Noord-Nederlandsche Schilderhunst, U1, 204) seems not quite con 
vincing to me, as far as I can judge, without thorough investigations 
* The dangerousness of the river is characterized in the Legenda Aurea (“Nosti talem fluvium, in quo multi 
transeuntes periclitantur et pereunt’’ ) 
* M. J. F., IX, 110 and 159, no. 246, pl. ¢ 
" Reproduced by Ludwig Baldass, Zeitschrift fir bildende Kunst, LX1 (1927-8), 92, and mentioned also by 
A. H. Cornette, Introduction aux maitres anciens du Musée Royal d' Anvers, Antwerp, 1939, p. 41 (no, 849) 
and pl. 29. A very good reproduction recently has been published by Guy de Tervarent in The Burlington 
Magazine, XCI (April, 1949), 109, with a notice only confirming the interpretation of the subject as the 
legend of St. Christopher already given by the writers just mentioned. Although the landscape plays an 
important part in it, the anonymous author of this very curious and extensive composition ought, in my opinion, 
to be found in the vicinity of a figure painter like Peter Coeck of Alost rather than in the group of professional 
landscape painters, as has been suggested 
* “Ein origineel stuck oliverwe synd een Sint Cristoffelsz tempatie, von Jeronymus Bosch. In een groote lyst 
Paneel 60 guiden.”’ Inventory of the renowned collector Melchior Wyntgis, published by Henri Hymans, 
Ocuvres, Brussels, 1920, I, 741. I don’t believe my late friend Hymans was right in tentatively suggesting 
that the name of Christopher has been erroneously given for that of St. Antonius in this document. These two 
saints could not easily be taken for one another even by a superficial examiner 
* Carel van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, Haarlem, 1604, Fol. 228 (ed. H. Floerke, I, 218) 
** Reproduced by F. Winkler, Die altniederlandische Malerei, Berlin, 1924, p. 377 
Cf. P. Wescher, Art Quarterly, IX (1946), 200-1, Fig. 10; another example of exactly the same type is in 
the “Hortulus animae’’ manuscript, Vienna, reproduced by F. Winkler, Die flamische Buchmalere:, pi. 69 
** Reproduced by M. J. F., VII, pl. XCII, no. 154, as a work of the Master of Frankfort; and by P. Wescher, 
p. cst., Fig. 11. The composition is about the same as in the miniature books, though in reverse, and both 
might derive from an older prototype, since the style of the two versions is entirely different 
**M._ J.F., III, 32 and 109, no. 24, pl. XXXIV 
*M. J. F., HI, 128, no. 97, pl. LXXX, and W. R. Valentiner's Catalogue of the Johnson Collection 
Philadelphia, 1913, Ll, no. 342. This little picture certainly is superior in quality to all we know as Albert 
Bouts’ work, but decidedly too developed in style for his father, Dirk's. Its eminent author has in my opinion 
still to be found. Ludwig Baldass, Jabréuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammiungen in Wien, N. 1. V1 (1932) 
112, and VII (1933), 154 (with reproduction on p. 157) compares with the Johnson painting a superb 
pen-drawing in the Louvre, which is analogous in composition but no doubt earlier in style, so that a con 
noisseur like Max J. Friedlander could even think of Jan van Eyck, to whom this type of St. Christopher 
perhaps might be traced back 
*M. J. F., X, 23 and 122, no. 24. This is most probably the picture, already mentioned by Van Mander 
(op. cit., 1604, fol. 229v, ed. Floerke, 1, 230) as in the possession of a painter called Jan Claesz: “eenen 
S. Christoffel met een Landtachap, en is cen groot stuck.” Another landscape into which St. Christopher 1s 
introduced too, appeared in the exhibition “Das Flamische Landschaftsbild,” Berlin, 1927 (Gottschewski & 
Schaeffer), no. 71, pl. 1; was attributed to Mostaert in L. Burchard’s Catalogwe and, in fact is conceived and 
painted in this master's style. However, if it was meant to represent the St. Christopher legend only, it displays 
incongruities and anachronisms, such as a stone bridge crossing the water supposed to be almost 
a crucifix quite near the Infant Christ. The only explanation for such singularities might 
1 if we could recognize in the main hgures in the foreground three saints: a hermit, Christopher 
reunited in one picture without distinct relation to one another. Such a subject would seem 
ough certainly quite unusual. M. J. Friedlander in his standard work quoted here so often does 
ot mention this enigmatic picture 
*M. J. F., VII, 33 and 119, no. 32, pl. XX XI 
" Exhibited at the Loan Exhibition of Early Dutch Paintings, Detroit Institute of Arts, 1944, W. R. Valentiner's 
gue no. 14 (as Lucas Cornelisz Kunst; cf. our note 4). In writing this article I have kept to the name 
of Jan de Cock for this picture, but on further consideration it seems to me it might rather be the work of 
another Antwerp mannerist. In any case it ought not to be mistaken for the painting given to the Detroit 
Institute of Arts by Mr. Jules Bache. This one treating the same subject in quite a different way and in a 
particularly curious and spirited manner certainly comes nearer to Jan de Cock. But the whole work of this 
interesting artist ought, after Friedlander's first researches, still to be studied thoroughly, a task which would 
go bevond the limits of this article 
** M. J. F., XI, 127, no. 119, pl. I 
“a * XIV, 124. Cf also our note 4 
** Reproduced in my book Bruegels Gemalde, 4th ed., Vienna, 1937, pl. 8 
** Op. cit., in note 20, pl. 32, with my remarks on p. 68 


























™ Generally accepted as an early work by Bruege e L. Burcha st i this attribution. For our 
purpose it would make no difference if J. F. (XIV, 12), were mght in considering the picture painted as 
late as about 1558, after a drawing made during the master's stay in Italy. | for my part believe the y« 
apable tf the ality of this ft 
Tolnai, Die Zetchnungen Pieter Bruegels, Munich, 1925, pl. 5 
olnai, op. czt., pls. Gand 8 

al p. « p. 81, no. 14 ates this drawing erroneously from 1555, sta that date and ature 
are scarcely visible. In the req ction of his own book, pl. 14, however, parts of the inscription are distinctly 
legible. I read ueghel, and eath that 
** Vienna Picture Gallery, Engerth n« > Cat. of 1907, no. 663. Published by Fred. C. Willis, Die nieder 
lindische Marine-Maleret, Leipzig, 1911, p. 1 pl. Il. Ludwig Baldass’ attribution of this picture to Matthus 
Cock (Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, XXXIV (1918), 146, note 4) has been 


or himself (Zettschrift fiir bildende Kunst, LXI (1927-8), 92), without suggesting 
f the painting makes a definite opinion almost impossible. | myself have 


revoked by its a 





another name. In fact the bad state 
not seen it for many years 


** Earlier than Elsheimer 


xillis Mostaert (who died in 1598), a master 
1 placed St. Christopher in a moonlight landscape 





1d Rubens, the Antwerp pair 














influential in | time and too much neg te wadays 

too. This picture, together with not s than four « is mentioned in the collection of Philips van 
Valckenisse in 1614 (J. Denucé intwerpsche “Konstkamer The Hagu 1932, pp. 16 and 24-26) 
One of the copies might be re zed as no. 1661 of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin (reproduce 





among the illustrations to the Catalogue as “Niederlandisch um 1600"), a smail picture on copper, decidedly 
showing Mostaert's style. If this suggestion is right, this work of Mostaert, whose specialty was brands and 
moonlit landscapes, would not display any resemblance to Bruegel’s fragment published here, its conception 


and composition t site different 
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GIOVANNI BELLINIS PORTRAIT OF THE 
CONDOTTIERE BARTOLOMEO D’ALVIANO 


By WILiAM E. SUIDA 


INCE his rediscovery as one of the greatest Venetian painters, quite a 
number of monographs have been dedicated to Giovanni Bellini. There 
has been some controversy, particularly concerning his portraits. 

Giovanni Morelli, more than half a century ago, was inclined to recognize 
only the bust of the Doge Leonardo Loredano, National Gallery, London, as 
a genuine work by Giovanni Bellini. G. Gronau, on the other hand, included 
in his useful volume of K/assiker der Kunst not less than twenty-eight indi- 
vidual portraits. There might arise some discussion regarding one or two of 
them, but undoubtedly G. Gronau came very near to the truth. As for the names 
of the sitters, very few of Bellini’s portraits can be identified. Marcantonio 


Michiel quotes three names of sitters in connection with portraits he saw 
Leonico Tomeo the Philosopher (a portrait, badly damaged even at that time) ; 
Filippo Vendramin; and a small portrait of Jacomo Marcello. None of these 


paintings is known today. Vasari, when visiting Venice, found the houses 
there “filled with portraits by Giovanni Bellini’; and attributed to that master's 
activity the habit of the Venetian patricians to surround themselves with 
portraits of members of their families. The only name of a sitter quoted by 
Vasari is: Fece anco, fra gli altri, il ritratto di Bartolommeo da Liviano, 
Capitano de’ Viniziani.' 

Strangely enough, this important note in Vasari’s Vita has not found the 
slightest attention in the literature on Giovanni Bellini. This is the more 
astonishing because the Condottiere Bartolomeo da Liviano was one of the 
sensational personalities during his time, as well as in the following 
£enerations 

Paolo Giovio of Como, Bishop of Nocera—born Como, 1483; died Florence, 
December 11, 1552—included a portrait of this man in his collection of por 
traits of prominent personalities, and wrote for his Elogia Virorum Bellica 
Virtute Illustrium a biographical sketch which vividly reflects the impression 
of the man whom he had known personally. Sscuti nos vidimus (‘as we have 
seen him"), we read in the Elogium (Ed. Basel, 1575). 

We will not insist here on the details of Bartolomeo da Liviano's biography 
He was born of humble origin in Alviano, a small town in Umbria, in 1445. 
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In his early days he served Virginio Orsini, became attached to that family 
and remained their faithful follower, especially that of Nicolo Orsini, Conte 
di Pitigliano. When in 1503, together with Nicolo Orsini, Bartolomeo 
d’Alviano fought for the Aragonese King of Naples against Louis XII of 
France, his bravery was so decisive that the French King’s great Minister, the 
Cardinal Georges d’Amboise, said: Bartolomeo fu quello che ci tolse il regno 
(“Ie was Bartolomeo who deprived us of the kingdom” [of Naples}). In 
October, 1503, during the short pontificate of Pius III, the Orsini tried to 
capture Cesare Borgia. According to the report of the Venetian minister in 
Rome “Bartolomeo d’Alviano, furious like a rabid dog, had set his sentries 
everywhere in order to prevent the escape of Cesare.’’* In 1505 Nicolo Orsini 
was nominated Commander-in-Chief of the Venetian army. Together with 
this highly experienced general, Bartolomeo da Liviano entered the service 
of the Signoria di San Marco. 

The day of February 23, 1508, brought him the great triumph of his life: 
the victory over the Emperor Maximilian’s troops in the fateful battle in the 
Cadore mountains. In deep winter, the audacious General accomplished a 
thing thought impossible by everybody; pushing his soldiers through snow 
and ice he took the Emperor's army completely by surprise. The conquest of 
Pordenone, Gorizia and Trieste followed. All the best qualities of the man, 
his fearlessness and indomitable bravery in the attack, brought about a success 
which became proverbial. It secured the hero an exceptional position in spite 
of various reverses in the following years. Defeated in the battle on the Adda 
(1509), Bartolomeo d’Alviano was captured by the French and held a prisoner 
for three years. Under incredible circumstances, and being refused any writing 
material by his captors, Bartolomeo managed to put on some coarse paper— 
using the bristles of a broom and red wine—a kind of memoirs which Paolo 
Giovio evidently saw, because he describes them so vividly. 


ab humili corporis statura, ac ignobili subagrestis acerbique oris ductu 
nullum ipso dignum personae decus emi dices, quantum excelso efficacique in 


enio vaieret 


“A short figure, vulgar, peasant-like, the lines of his mouth bitter and defiant 

nothing in his appearance would indicate the value of his sublime and ener- 
getic spirit.” That is how Paolo Giovio remembered the General whose promi- 
nent qualities and whose personal integrity he praises. Bartolomeo died on 
October 7, 1515, in the village of Ghedi sull’Oglio between Bergamo and 
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Brescia, where his former superior and comrade, Nicolo Orsini, had erected 
a beautiful castle. The Venetian government in 1623 dedicated to the famous 
general a sumptuous monument in the church of S. Stefano, Venice 

Paolo Giovio was not the first man to be interested in Bartolomeo d' Alviano's 
portrait. A medal by an anonymous artist with the inscription BARTO- 
LOMEUS DE LIVIANO CAP. GENERAL DO VEN shows the profile of 
the Condottiere (Fig. 11).* This medal, technically somewhat crude, never- 
theless conveys the impression of immediate naturalness. Since Bartolomeo in 
the inscription has the title of Capitanus Generalis of the Venetian army, the 
medal was made probably after Nicolo Orsini’s death in 1509, and not before 
Bartolomeo’s release from captivity, that is, 1513. The date 1513-1515 seems 
almost certain for the origin of the medal. 

The second true portrait of Bartolomeo was the one in Paolo Giovio's col- 
lection. The original seems to be lost, since Count Luigi Rovelli, one of the 
heirs of the remnants of Giovio's collection, in his valuable book speaks only 
about the copies.* Within the years 1552 and 1568 the Florentine painter 
Cristofano dell’ Altissimo copied two hundred and eighty items of the Giovio 
collection for the Grand Duke Cosimo of Tuscany, among them Bartolomeo 
d’Alviano (Fig. 5).° This copy is still preserved in the Uffizi Gallery. Further- 
more, we know that a portrait of this Condottiere existed in 1568 in the Grand 
Duke Cosimo’s collection. Its identity with Cristofano dell’Altissimo’s copy 
is by no means sure. 

In the years 1576 to 1578 the copies in Florence were copied again in small 
size for the Archduke Ferdinand of Tirol, who founded his famous collection 
in the castle of Ambras, today preserved in the Vienna Museum.®° As far as 
physiognomic similarity is concerned, the Ambras co pietta (Fig. 6) is far away 
from the Uffizi painting. However, this is in great part due to the fact that the 
small! Ambras portrait is almost completely overpainted. 

The first edition of Paolo Giovio’s E/ogia, published in Florence in 1551, 
had no illustrations at all. Only the later editions, published in Basel in 1573 
and 1575 include a good number of woodcuts inspired by, rather than repro- 
ducing, the paintings of the Bishop's museum in Como. Therefore we are not 
surprised that the third reproduction of the missing portrait of Bartolomeo 
d’Alviano from Paolo Giovio’s museum shows only a very vague similarity 
to the painted copies in Florence and in Vienna, although all three derive 
from one and the same model. What remains in common is the profile, turned 
to the right, of a vigorous, beardless man in armor, wearing a red cap. 














There exists one more painting of the late sixteenth century, marked with 
the inscription BARTOLAMEUS AVIANUS, showing the bareheaded Con- 
dottiere on horseback, the baton of command in his right hand, his troops in 
the background against a mountainous landscape (Fig. 3). Years ago this 
Painting was the property of Professor Franz von Naager in Munich, together 
with two pendants, colossal riders too, which later on were sold separately and 
were published as supposed works of Andrea Schiavone. One of them had no 
inscription, whereas the other piece, artistically the most brilliant one of the 
series, represents Livio Septimio d’Alviano (Fig. 4), the son of the Con- 
dottiere.’ 

The inscription of the names on two of these paintings makes it possible to 
retrace their history and to identify their real author who, of course, as I had 
already recognized from the stylistic peculiarities of the paintings, is Jacopo 
Palma il Giovine. There is no doubt that we should identify these three riders 
with those formerly in the Castle of Segiano near Vicenza, described by 
C. Ridolfi® in the Vita di Palma Giovine: 


A petitione ancora dell’ Avvocato Alviano suo compare colori a fresco in un 


suo Palagio di Segiano nel Vicentino, intorno ad una Sala, molte Vittorie di 


Bartolomeo Liviano, Generale dela Republica Veneta, ottenuti nel Frioli, e nel 
riacquisto della Terraferma, con ritratt: a oglio d'huomini tilustri a cavallo sopra 
le porta, e in altre stanze favole con paesi 

(At the request of his friend the lawyer Alviano, he {Palma} painted murals 
in the great hall of his palace in Segiano near Vicenza depicting many victories of 
Bartolomeo Liviano, General of the Venetian republic, in the Friuli and in re- 
gaining the Terraferma, with oil paintings of portraits of famous personalities 
on horseback over the doors, and in other rooms mythological paintings with 
landsc apes ) 


Thus the three riders already mentioned had been over the doors in the hall 
of the Palazzo Alviano in Segiano near Vicenza. To be convinced of the cor- 
rectness of their attribution to Jacopo Palma Giovine, we have to remember 
other paintings of that master containing horses, such as The Conquest of 
Padua in the Ducal Palace; The Apocalyptic Riders in the Venice Academy; 
The Conversion of St. Paul in S. Paolo in Padua, or the other versions of the 
same subject in the Cugini collection, Bergamo, and in an American collection. 

The avvocato Alviano, who had ordered Palma Giovine, his personal friend, 
to paint the large riders for his palace in Segiano, evidently was a descendant 
of Bartolomeo, the Condottiere. The Cavalli are among the most characteristic 
and brilliant works of Jacopo Palma. As far as the portrait of the General is 
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concerned, Palma limits his aim to the most generic characterization, The 
Uffizi profile might have been, as Mr. S. S. Pichetto has observed, the model 
for the head of Bartolomeo d’ Alviano on horseback. 


The sitter in Bellini’s magnificent portrait of a Condottiere (Fig. 1) in the 
Kress collection, National Gallery, Washington, traditionally had been called 
Bartolomeo Colleoni, an easy escape which, today, has been abandoned by all 
critics. G. Gronau was the first to remember, in connection with our General, 
that note by the Anonimo Morelliano, who had seen in the Casa Marcello in 
Venice e/ ritratto piccolo di M. Jacomo Marcello suo avo, Capitan Gene ral 
dell’ Armata. He died in Gallipoli in 1484. Recently H. Tietze strongly insisted 
on this identification, which he considered to be supported by the statue of a 
beardless warrior in antique costume in the funerary monument of Jacomo 
Marcello in S. Maria Gloriosa dei Frari in Venice.* 

Two facts, however, make this identification highly improbable: first, that 
nobody would call the National Gallery portrait piccolo. On the contrary this 
is, as B. Berenson correctly characterizes it, “Giovanni Bellini’s most monu 
mental portrait head.’’ We know exactly what a ritratto piccolo by Giovanni 
Bellini means. Such a miniature-like painting was formerly in the palazzo 
Conte Sola Busca in Milan, and is now in an American collection (Fig. 12). 
This tiny but extremely fine piece is here published for the first time. 

The second objection against the identification with Jacomo Marcello is 
that Bellini’s Condottiere is, as first pointed out by D. von Hadeln, a late work 
of the master. Hadeln says “not before 1500,” whereas that Jacomo Marcello 
represented in the ritratto piccolo had died in 1484, so that there is also a con- 
siderable chronological discrepancy.*® 

As a matter of fact, the whole Jacomo Marcello hypothesis came about only 
because all critics, among them even the experienced specialists, had over- 
looked Vasari's text about Giovanni Bellini’s portrait of Bartolomeo d’ Alviano. 
Nobody will deny that a simple comparison of Marcantonio Michiel’s text 
about the Jacomo Marcello portrait, with that of Vasari about the Bartolomeo 
d’Alviano portrait, a priori is definitely in favor of a connection of Vasari’s 
text with the Condottiere of the Kress collection. 

Years ago I saw an old copy of the Condottiere (Fig. 2) with Comm. Carlo 
Foresti in Milan. Comparing the photographs of that copy with those taken 
at different times from the original, the late S. Pichetto made the acute observa- 


tion that the originally severe and gloomy expression of the features gradually 
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had been softened by later restorations. In order to “embellish” the harsh 
warrior, the padded double chin was almost removed, the same way as a mark 
of a wound at the chin."? 

Nevertheless the imposing effect of the original still can be felt. I would 
like to quote Philip Hendy’s eloquent characterization: “Were bull-necked 
virility and the habit of command ever better represented than in the ‘Con- 
dottiere’ in Washington . . . ?’"'* The double chin, the mark, the deep line at 
the mouth, and that sharp angle in the eyebrow, so striking in Bellini’s portrait, 
are distinctly recognizable also in the medal. The features are undoubtedly the 
same ones. The difference is that the Bellini portrait shows the man at the zenith 
of his life, in 1508, when he was the hero of the day (his age then being fifty- 
three) ; whereas the medal, presumably made in 1513-1515—the same date of 
origin has been assumed also by G. F. Hill—reminds one somewhat of a vigor- 
ous wreck, a man not broken, but shaken by the hardship of a long captivity, 
looking older than he really was. 

The medal as well as the Giovio portrait shows Bartolomeo d’Alviano in 
armor, while the sitter in Bellini’s portrait wears a coat made of costly brocaded 
material, only the golden buttons on the right shoulder indicating the high 
military rank. The historic facts of Bartolomeo’s life help to explain also this 
detail of the costume. 

In 1508, after the conquest of the Terraferma, the government of the 
Serenissima gave the General as a princely present the old imperial city of 
Portenau: Pordenone in Friuli. Here, immediately the restless General started 
to create a cultural center, tried to assemble humanists, founded an Accademia. 
A deep longing for the higher spheres of spiritual life ennobles the memory 
of this extraordinary man. Thus we can understand why Bellini painted /a 
effigie adoranda della Pace—using Pietro Aretino’s words about a portrait of 
another great General, the Duque de Alba, painted by Titian in a state robe, 
not in armor.’ 

There still exists another painting which confirms our identification. The 
Castle of Ghedi, which Nicolo Orsini had built and where Bartolomeo 
d'Alviano died in 1515, was decorated with murals by Gerolomo Romanino. 
Documentary evidence shows that in 1517 the Brescian painter had considered 
himself entitled to ask from the Orsini heirs payment of eighty ducats for 
works he had done in the Castle of Ghedi. In 1843 Leon Battista Speri trans- 
ferred parts of the murals in Ghedi to canvas. Five pieces are preserved, three 
larger portions in the Szépmiivészeti Museum in Budapest; two smaller pieces, 
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single heads, in the Pinacoreca Tosio e Martinengo in Brescia. The historical 
scenes in Budapest represent: (1) Pope Sixtus IV confers a banner on Nicolo 
Orsini (in 1482 prior to the battle of Campo Morto) ; (2) King Alphonso I 
of Aragon nominates Nicolo Orsini his Commander-in-Chief, when the French 
army of Charles VIII is approaching Naples; (3) The Doge Agostino Bar- 
barigo confers the banner of San Marco on Nicolo Orsini (1495).** 

The identification of the Condottiere represented in every one of these three 
scenes as Nicolo Orsini, Conte di Pitigliano, gave the clue for the right inter- 
pretation of these paintings. Orsini’s characteristic profile is well known 
through Caradosso’s magnificent Medal (Fig. 10) .'° Nicolo Orsini can easily 
be recognized also in one of the fresco heads in Brescia, taken from Ghedi, 
no. 122 in the Exhibition Catalogue of 1939,"* wrongly called Gattamelata(?) 
(Fig. 7). 

There can be slight, if any, doubt that the other fresco head no. 123, wrongly 
called ‘Nicolo Orsini da Pitigliano,” represents the same man as Bellini’s 
famous portrait: the features being depicted with the utmost carefulness in 
Bellini’s panel; somewhat generalized and simplified, not any more from life, 
in Romanino’s mural (Fig. 8). Here a special emphasis is given to that con- 
temptuous and defiant line of the mouth, mentioned by Paolo Giovio as one 
of the striking characteristics of Bartolomeo's physiognomy 

It is my belief, therefore, that Romanino’s second Condottiere is Orsini's 
faithful comrade for almost his whole life, Bartolomeo Liviano d' Alviano, and 
that the painting of the S. H. Kress collection is to be identified with the one 
admired by Vasari. The identification of the sitter is based on several irrefutable 


elements. It is not to be considered a mere hypothesis but almost a proven fact. 
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SHORTER NOTES: 


NOTES ON THE SO-CALLED JAN DE COCK 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


N connection with Dr. Gliick’s remarks on the so-called Jan de Cock 
(see p. 45, N. 4), I would like to add a few words to the opinion I ex- 
pressed in the Catalogue of Early Dutch Paintings in Detroit, 1944, quoted 

by Dr. Gliick. Although Dr. Beets’ and Dr. Hoogewerft's identification of the 
so-called Jan de Cock with one of Engelbrechtsz’ sons, by name Lucas Cornelisz 
Kunst, has lost much of its foundation since the signature L. C. on the Detroit 
painting representing Lot and His Daughters (Fig. 1) proved to be false, | 
believe they were right in connecting the artist closely with the Engelbrechtsz 
studio. This was also Dr. Friedliander’s opinion who, first of all, deserves credit 
for assembling the work of the anonymous artist and putting him on the map 
It was for this reason that he tried to identify him—very tentatively, as he says 
himself—with a Jan van Leiden, who became a member of the guild in Antwerp 
in 1503. That this Jan van Leiden should be, however, identical with the 
Jan de Cock who according to Van den Branden belonged to the Wellens 
family of Antwerp, seems unlikely. Besides, Jan de Cock died in 1527, while 
the paintings of the Anonymous reach into the thirties and possibly even into 
the forties of the sixteenth century. Friedliander’s surmise was based upon the 
name J. Kock on an engraving of the middle of the sixteenth century after the 
St. Christopher by the supposed Jan de ¢ ock in the Bissing collection; a name 
of which the meaning is not quite clear. According to Drs. Beets and Hooge 
werff it refers to a publisher working together with Dankertz, whose name is 
also given on the print. 

A better solution than the identification of the anonymous artist with Lucas 
Cornelisz Kunst seems to me now to identify him with the other son of Cornelis 
Engelbrechtsz, of whom Van Mander speaks very highly: Cornelis Cornelisz 
Kunst, who was two years older than his brother Lucas Cornelisz and lived until 
1544. Van Mander says of him that he left Leiden and lived in “Bruges in 
Flanders sometimes for periods of three or four years. Bruges was a prosperous 
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and rich city . . . where he was well appreciated.”” As Bruges was not a very 
prosperous city at that time and we do not find the name of Cornelis Cornelisz 
mentioned among the Bruges artists, it is quite possible that Van Mander 
mistook Bruges for Antwerp as the city where Cornelis Cornelisz made his 
success. Here we find a painter of that name in the Liggeren, accepted in the 
guild in 1511. This may well be the son of Engelbrechtsz, who was at that time 
eighteen years of age. 

The paintings of Cornelis Cornelisz Kunst which Van Mander describes 
fit well with those we know of the so-called Jan de Cock. He says of him that 
among his “splendid” paintings in private possession in Leiden should be 
mentioned especially one with “Christ Carrying the Cross, along with the 
leading of the two thieves. This is a very dramatic painting, the emotion of 
Mary over the suffering of her Son is well expressed.” ‘The painting may 
well be considered,” Van Mander goes on to say, “as the most excellent 
example of Kunst’s works. There is also in the same collection a Descent from 
the Cross, very well done, with interesting color contrasts.” 

We know of a painting representing Christ on the Way to Calvary by the 
so-called Jan de Cock, now in the Jarves collection of Yale University (Fig. 2). 
Here the group of the mourning women takes a prominent place in the fore- 
ground, just as Van Mander describes it. It is, however, not likely that this 
small painting was the one of which he speaks in such glowing terms. But it 
has been shown convincingly by Dr. J. Held (Oud Holland, 1933) that a 
larger version of the same composition by our artist existed, which must have 
been very famous as several early copies are still preserved in drawings. It was 
the first of numerous representations of Christ Carrying the Cross showing a 
long procession of figures passing through a wide iandscape with Jerusalem 
in the distance and the mourning women in a corner of the foreground, a type 
of composition which is best known from the painting in Vienna by the old 
Bruegel. Possibly the artist got the idea of crowding masses of figures into a 
wide landscape from Diirer’s representation of the Mount of Calvary in his 
drawing of the Uffizi, of which a painted copy is known by the so-called 
Jan de Cock (Friedlander, no. 107). 

The second painting which Van Mander mentions as by Cornelis Cornelisz 
Kunst could well be the Pieta in the Vienna museum, which is, indeed, very 
rich in color contrasts (Friedlander, no. 105). It is copied after Engel 
brechtsz’ famous altarpiece in Leiden which can be dated about 1509; the copy 
could have been painted when the artist was still in Engelbrechtsz’ atelier, 
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about 1510, the year before he went to Antwerp. At this time he also copied a 
painting by Lucas van Leyden, The Te m ptation of St. Anthony in Brussels, 
in a drawing in the Printroom of Leiden (see P. Wescher, Zestschrift far 
Bildende Kunst, 1924). 

Van Mander had, as is well known, an excellent judgment regarding the 
early masters he describes, and when he speaks of Cornelis Cornelisz as 
‘a remarkable and excellent follower of his father, in his time one of the most 
outstanding masters of the Leiden school,” we agree fully with him, if we 
accept the identity of the so-called Jan de Cock with Engelbrechtsz’ son. 


THE RETABLE AND ALTAR FRONTAL 
FROM MAVE (Palencia) By WALTER W. S. COOK 


N the evolution of the early Spanish retable an important position must 
be accorded to an altarpiece from Mave, from the former convent of Santa 
Maria (Palencia), which since 1928 has been in the Episcopal Museum 

in the cloisters of the Cathedral of Burgos.’ 
When it was in Mave this interesting retable was in much better condition 
than now (Fig. 2). The upper section was surrounded by guardapolvos, which 


have since become detached (Fig. 1).* The upper pinnacle contained the 
Crucifixion, with Christ on the cross accompanied by Mary and John, against 
a light blue ground. In the adjoining triangular spaces were formerly two 
angels with censers. None of the figures exist any longer and only the simple 
cross remains. 

The compartment underneath probably contained a standing figure of the 
Virgin and Child which has now disappeared. The red arch with cusped in- 
trados is supported by silver colonnettes with gold bases and capitals and a 
gilded architectural ornament above the arch. The pale green background is 
decorated with a foliate design, apparently applied at a later date. 

In the narrow register at the upper left the V ssitation, now entirely destroyed, 
and the Nativity were shown. On the right were the Flight into Egypt and two 
figures, possibly the Annunciation, both of which are now missing. In the scene 
of the Nativity, the Virgin lies in bed. Her head rests on a green pillow and 
she is covered with a brocaded gold coverlet. A figure is seated at the foot 
of the bed and the Child lies on a cot beside the Virgin. The other figure at 


the left is now lost. 
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In the lower and wider zone, the Magi were originally portrayed at the 
left of the central niche, but the left side of the retable has suffered so much 
from moisture that an entire fragment is broken off the extreme left and only 
one kneeling bearded figure remains. He wears a dark-red mantle and holds 
his crown in his left hand as he gazes upward. The colonnette at the left has 
silver stripes and the acanthus capitals are gilded. This like the other side 
niches has a blue ground with rosettes. The frame of the retable is also deco- 
rated with a series of rosettes, rwo of which show traces of former gilding. 

The lower section of the retable consists of an altar frontal.* The Majestas 
Domini originally occupied the center, with the seated figures of the twelve 
apostles in the four lateral divisions (Fig. 2). The Christ in Majesty has been 
lost. The narrow mandorla is adorned with four gilt rosettes with a red dot 
in the center and the inner bevel is light blue like the ground inside, re- 
painted at a later date. The spandrels outside contain carved figures of the 
four symbols of the Evangelists: the eagle, the angel of St. Matthew with gold 
embroidered tunic and green book, and the ox. The lion of St. Mark is now 
lost (Fig. 1). 

The twelve apostles were shown in the side compartments seated in a 
frontal or three-quarters position under arcades of three arches surmounted 
by turrets which still show traces of red and gold. Some of the apostles are 
bearded; each is seated on a low stool, with feet supported by a footrest, and 
all have books. At Mave all the apostles were present (Fig. 2), but now the 
first two figures in the left upper register are missing. The remaining one, 
sitting next the mandorla (Fig. 4) and holding a red book, wears a blue tunic 
and green mantle. The bald head and long beard would identify this figure 
as St. Paul. 

On the right of the mandorla all three figures are preserved (Fig. 3). The 
first bearded apostle is probably St. Peter, seated on a green stool against a 
dark green ground. In a gold tunic and blue mantle, he points with the right 
hand to the page of his book. The central beardless figure, resting his head on 
his right hand and holding a book in the other, is probably Sc. John. The 
bearded one on the extreme right is clad in a gold mantle. The first two occu- 
pants of the lower left niches have been lost. The third, seated nearest the 
mandorla (Fig. 5), wears a green tunic and crimson mantle. In the right lower 
register where all three figures are preserved, the bearded one next the man- 
dorla is clothed in a yellow tunic and blue mantle. The beardless person in 
the center is mutilated beyond all recognition. The last apostle, on the ex- 
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treme right, is wrapped in a dark brown mantle. 

The frontal is surrounded on all four sides by a narrow frame decorated 
with a series of carved rosettes and a twisted rope molding. Much of the 
color has now been lost but enough remains to show that originally the 
rosettes were gilded and painted in red and green. 

In size and composition this work bears witness to the persistence of the 
Romanesque tradition, but every detail of the figure and drapery style belongs 
to the fully developed Gothic manner. The freedom of treatment in the 
posture of the seated apostles, the short hair, the well-modeled heads and 
drapery, in addition to the slightly pointed arches of the arcades, indicate 
that this panel is a product of the first half of the fourteenth century.* 

When first published in 1909 this frontal stood on top of the altar at the 
back and was surmounted by a retable to make a larger altarpiece. Both 
antependium and retabie are carved in oak of the same period and style and 
are unquestionably the work of the same artist or atelier. If these were always 
so combined as to form a single altarpiece, this constitutes an important docu- 
ment for the evolution of the Spanish retable, since it would appear that the 
artist had followed the composition and plan of the earlier Romanesque altar 
frontal for the lower half of a Gothic retable. However, since the antependium 
and retable are made separately and each is in itself a single unit, it is more 
logical to suppose that such an arrangement is the result of a later reconstruc- 
tion. It is much more probable that the antependium originally hung below 
and in front of the altar, serving its proper function as an altar frontal, and 
the low retable stood at the back of the altar, as an altarpiece. If such were 
the case, this would be the unique instance of an antependium and early 
retable carved by the same artist or atelier and employed to decorate the 


same altar. 


‘ This retable stood on an altar in a side apse of the convent of Santa Maria in Mave, in the province of 
Palencia. This Benedictine priory was joined to that of San Salvador, Ofia, by Count Don Sancho. The church 
consists of a nave and side aisles, with a semi-circular apse. The aisles are separated by two heavy square piers 
with cylindrical columns and the nave is covered by barrel-vaulting. The crossing has a hemispherical cupola 
on an octagonal lantern, and a tower rises above the facade. The portal is decorated with pointed archivolts 
of the Burgundian school. The church was built in the early thirteenth century (Mon. Esp., 1V, 173-4) ina 
style similar to that of other churches in the region, such as St. Andrés de Arroyo, St. Pedro de Moarbes, 
the monastery and churches of Aguilar de Campés, which form a group in the north of the province of 
Palencia. Bibliography: Huidobré y Serna, “Retablo-altar de Santa Maria de Mave (Palencia),” Bol. So« 
Cast. Ex., 1V (1909-10), 98-100, repro; Mat. y doc. de arte. esp. 2nd series, VIII (1910), pl. 26; Album 
@' autel:, chaires et rétables a’ Espagne, no. 2; Gudiol y Cunill, Primitius, I, 48, n. 1 

* Size of the upper section: H. 1.52 x W. 2.05 m 

* Size of the lower section: H. 1.03 x W. 2.00 m 

* The archives of the monastery have disappeared so there is no opportunity to find a definite document for the 
jate f this w rk 
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